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China Has Cl.anged 


Student from China Says Orient 
is Converted to Force 


OR many a century it has been the Chinese 
tradition to pay highest respect to the 
scholar. Next in rank came the farmer, the 
artisan, the tradesman, and last of all the “fat- 
bellied merchant’. Historically, the soldier 
ranked less thaa nothing. Socially his value 
was indicated by zero. 

All that has changed. In sheer self-defense 
China has been forced from pacifism to depen- 
dence upon a sixth class of soldiers. Now she 
speaks to the West in the language that the 
West respects, the language of Might. 

Robert Y. Chew in the Chinese Stu- 
dents’ Monthly, a publication edited by 
Chinese students in American colleges, makes 
the above observations and explains how the 
humiliating and overbearing attitude of west- 
ern foreigners in China has brought on a vio- 
lent reaction. 

Here are some of the instances Mr. Chew 
cites: An Englishman on downtown streets in 
Shanghai elbowed an elderly well-dressed Chi- 
nese into the gutter because he walked too 
slowly. Young American college blades riding 
through narrow streets in rickshaws, thwack- 
ing over the heads all Chinese who came with- 
in reach with tight rolled magazines. An 
arch over a Shanghai city garden in which 
municipally supported bands play, with the 
sign “Chinese and dogs not admitted”. Brit- 
ish-hired Sikh policeman kicking rickshaw men 
in public parks. Over seventy Chinese citizens 
slaughtered in Shanghai and Hangkow by 
British police on Chinese soil (May, 1926). 
Fifty killed and 117 wounded by the British 
in Canton parade. Over one thousand Chinese 
non-combatants, including women and child- 
ren, slaughtered by British marines on the 
Yang-tze River (Sept. 1926). 

What does China want? asks Mr. Chew. 
First, territorial integrity. She has been 
mutilated by Christian nations through ses- 
sions, concessions, lease holds and settlements. 
Second, economic freedom. It has been re- 
stricted through the western control of tariff 
administration. Third, the right of self-de- 
fense. “China has been denied this right by 
the Great Powers through the stationing of 
garrisons in our ports, and foreign vessels in 
our inland waters.” Fourth, justice through 
international law. “During the incident of 
June, 1925, the British authorities employed 
dum-dum or soft nosed bullets—illegal under 
international law, even in war. Fifth, the 
right of existence: 

Troops with tanks and machine guns patrol 
our territory. When we appealed to Christian 
nations for justice, they answered us with 
gun-boats. Just to remind you, immediately 
after the Shanghai shooting by the British po- 
lice on May 10, 1925, thirteen out of the twenty 
battleships sent to China were under the 
American flag.” 

Of the same opinion is Dr. Tsi C. Wang, of 
Ohio State University. Said Dr. Wang in an 
interview published in the Ohio State Lantern: 
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Ludicrous Situation 


Vote down the anti-evolution bill, implore 
University of Arkansas students in a letter to 
state senators and representatives. The letter 
is signed by representatives of prominent 
university organizations. ‘We do not want to 
be laughed at”, the letter says, in part, “as 
are the graduates of the University of Ten- 
nessee, and practically boycotted by larger 
universities and medical schools when we seek 
to pursue our education further. For this rea- 
son we are appealing to you to give us the 
right to use the brain that God has given us, 
by killing this bill which would place our 
school in a ludicrous situation in the eyes of 
the educational world.” 


Thus the students show they are with the 
group of Arkansas professors who recently 
demanded that they be allowed intellectual 
freedom. The fight against an anti-evolution 
law is also being aided by several newspap- 
ers in the state—the Little Rock Daily 
News, the El Dorado News, and the 
Arkansas Gazette. 


Spring Celebration Banned 


With the soft blue skies of spring there 
comes over University of Illinois students an 
irrepressible urge to smash things. Hence 
shopkeepers along the main thoroughfares of 
Champaign are to be seen anxiously scanning 
the skies for indications of spring’s approach. 


Most vividly they remember the undergradu- 
ate spree of last spring, which has become a 
traditional event and is known as the “Spring 
Celebration”. Then hundreds of students 
marched downtown on the first warm day, and 
attempted to force their way into two theatres. 
Doors and windows were splintered, students 
were injured and one lone policeman was 
slightly battered. So serious was the assault 
that Dean Thomas Arkle Clark came flying 
to the rescue in a taxicab. He identified many 
of the crowd as they appeared later before a 
discipline committee. It was estimated that 
$1,000 worth of damage was done to down- 
town property and 43 men were put on proba- 
tion as a result of this celebration. 

The Champaign Chamber of Commerce has 
drawn up a petition to the University author- 
ities, with eight “whereas’s” and two “Be It 
Resolved’s”, asking that the celebration be 
prohibited this year. If the University acts 
favorably upon this request the shopkeepers 
will rejoice with the poets on the coming of 
spring. 


“Chinn has been bullied for the past 100 
years. They feel they have been fooled by the 
Western nations many times and now are in- 
sisting that these nations be fair. 

“The British and Americans, from the Chinese 
viewpoint are not sincere,—they are hypocritic, 
including the missionaries. Not only are they 
unable to rend Chinese, but the Chinese people 
are just as opaque to them. Things have 
ehanged in China. This present revolt, unlike 
the Boxer Rebellion that was sponsored by a 
political party, and the Empress Dowager, is a 
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Alumni Back Editor 


Kansas City College Graduates Ask 
For Expelled Editor’s Return 


A mass meeting of Kansas City, Missouri, 
Junior College alumni unanimously de- 
manded a re-hearing of the case of Gerald 
Fling, who was expelled from the college for 
helping publish The Sacred Cow, an in- 
surgent sheetlet (New Student, Oct. 27). 
Unless amicable relations are established 
between the students and the administration 
the resolution advocates a new president. There 
have been intermittent revolts between stu- 
dents and authorities since 192i and The 
Secred Cow was partially the outcome of 
a clash between student council and president. 


Bernard Shaw Quoted 

When The Collegian, official student 
organ, was suppressed because it proposed to 
print reviews of “The Silver Stallion,” ‘The 
Professor’s House”, and ‘The Dybbuk’, also 
a letter charging the faculty with unfairness 
in student dealings, The Sacred Cow was 
brought out by five students. The forbidden 
reviews were published, also a quotation from 
George Bernard Shaw’s article in The New 
Student saying “If the students of America 
do not organize their own education they will 
not get any. In forming intellectual Soviets 
and establishing a Dictatorship ot the Learner, 
American students may save their country— 
if it is capable of being saved. 


The Ominipresent “Reds” 

Four of the students apologized for their 
part in this venture, the fifth flatly refused. 
He was expelled by President E. M. Bainter, 
who remarked at the time, “This is part of a 
nation-wide movement of the reds to wreck our 
educational institutions.” 

The American Civil 
come to Fling’s aid. 


Liberties Union has 

The alumni action was taken after a report 
for the alumni council by Paul Porter, Univer- 
sity of Kansas student and New Student 
contributor, and Clarence O. Senior, also at 
the University of Kansas. 


The president of Stanford University ob- 
jects to the annual bonfire rally just before 
the Big Game because of attendant inebriety 
and moral laxity. Whereupon “Bull Session” 
in the Stanford Daily points out that 
“no reasonable man can be expected to march 
about the campus and yell for two hours if 
he be perfectly sober, not even if the Ad- 
ministration building were to be ignited to give 
him something to yell about.” 


—_—_—— SSE 


revolt of the entire Chinexe nation, led by 
scholars. Popular opinion of the educated and 
uneducated seeks for freedom, 

“These Chinese are going to fight to the 
death for sovereignty. Understand mé now, 
China is not anti-foreigner but anti-foreigniam, 
Chinese fear political domination by foreign 
powers. The old and habitual belief of the 
Powers is no longer true. The idea that 
China is easy to deal with. 

“Internally China is struggling for democracy. 
Externally they are united for sovereignty.” 
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Soft Voiced Detectives 
(From the Daily Texan) 


HE office of dean of women in a large 

co-educational institution is undoubtedly 
very difficult to administer. One usually hears 
more of her officiousness, with or without 
justification, than of her office. How much 
or how little power over the women of a uni- 
versity community should be given such a 
functionary? 

There are many implications of greater 
moment than the problem itself, that must be 
given serious consideration. Certain it is that 
student morality should be kept on a plane 
at least equal to that of society at large. No 
one can deny this; but the fact remains that 
a university exists primarily for the purpose 
of developing character and intellect and not 
to enforce a rigid code of personal morality. 
The girls of a university are for the most part 
from families of unquestioned probity; their 
moral concepts are usually formed before the 
time they register; and no amount of super- 
vision will bring about a fundamental change. 
It is indeed a bold man who would say that 
a university cemmunity in which the feminine 
portion, at least, was not subject to autocratic 
supervision would fall to a lower moral stan- 
dard than that to which the students had been 
accustomed. 


N this connection it might be urged that 

the parents of many women would not 
permit them to attend a university, if this 
elaborate prohibitive machinery did not exist. 
Such a statement, when reduced to its ele- 
ments, really calls into the question the feas- 
ibility of co-educational education. Theoretic- 
ally we attempt to give women the same op- 
portunities that we give men; except in one 
important respect, they are not treated like 
morally responsible human beings. For the 
good of the institution it is well to.punish 
women for major infractions of moral law 
just as we do men. It does not, however, fol- 
low that a university should attempt to func- 
tion as a girl’s finishing school on the one 
hand, or as a denominational college on the 
other. Let parents who desire such training 
for their offspring send them to the places 
where it is efficiently given. Such incon- 
sistencies are always instructive because they 
reflect the methods of thought of a great many 
people. After all, why should one woman 
with her own peculiar moral code be given 
the power to dictate what ought or ought not 
to be the conduct of the women citizens of a 
campus? Need university women be subjected 
to the indignity of having a soft voiced detec- 
tive delve into such matters as, say, the smok- 
ing of cigarettes? It has long been considered 
the prerogative of friends, even though of dif- 
ferent sexes, to make sick calls provided the 
attending physician gave his permission. Now 


in such an instance as this is there any justi- 
fication for the assumption of the right on the 
part of a university official to grant permis- 
sion for such calls, or to limit their length? 
Nor can it be maintained that any person has 
the right to inquire what manner of dishes a 
co-ed is in the habit of ordering after a show, 
whether it be fish, fowl or bran. Either the 
rigid standards, associated with a young ladies 
finishing school should be frankly accepted 
and rigorously applied at institutions which 
pretend to educate women on a footing of 
equality with men; or this constant inter- 
ference should be recognized as meddling, in- 
consistent and harmful. 


There are, of course, many people who be- 
lieve that the removal of restrictions would 
result in moral chaos. Men of future gener- 
ations may look upon the present attempts 
at obligatory morality and laugh just as we 
laugh today at the “ceintures de chastete” of 
the medieval seigneur. And, no doubt, the 
moral conditions of that day will be superior 
to those with which we are familiar, just as 
our own “lamentable” state is a vast im- 
provement over that of the middle ages. 


Educated in America 


The futile Boxer Rebellion of 1900 looked 
backward and sought to do away with the in- 
vading western civilization. Since then the 
Chinese are learning, as the Japanese did 
before them, to ape the western ways and use 
western tactics against their originators. The 
Nationalism now resurgent in China borrows 
much from the West. Chinese students who 
were educated in Anierican colleges now figure 
largely in the news dispatches fiou. chat war- 
ridden nation. 

Mrs. Sun Yat Sen, widow of the great 
Chinese liberator of the 1911 revolution, it is 
recalled, is a graduate of Wesleyan College. 
Macon, Georgia, one of the oldest colleges for 
girls in the South. 


Just back from the Orient, Bishop W. W; 
Ainsworth, President of Wesleyan when Mrs. 
Sun Yat Sen was a student, remarks on the 
changed state of his former student. The shy, 
retiring Chinese girl is transformed into a 
vigorous proponent of a free China, riding in 
a sedan along with the advanced forces of the 
Cantonese Army. 


Still remembered by Wesleyan girls is Mrs. 
Sun Yat Sen, under the name of Chung Ling 
Soong. According to the stories, she never 
sought society, eschewed paint and powder, 
and once refused to be visited by a doctor with 
her face uncovered. 


Wellington Koo, Foreign Minister to the 
Peking Government, is a graduate of Columbia 
University. He was at different times Minis- 
ter to Washington and London, and a delegate 
to the League of Nations. 


Koumintang Instructor 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology re- 
ports one of its graduates, William Moy-Ding 
'20 as chief instructor in the Chinese National- 
ist Army, under General Chiang Kai Shek. 
At one time Moy-Ding was detailed to super- 
intend the manufacturing of arms for the 
Kuomintang. 


WINDMILL 


William McDougall who came to Harvard 
in 1920 labelled “England’s Greatest Psycho- 
logist’” has forsaken the Boston suburb for 
Duke University, the little university rising 
to fame through inherited Duke tobacco mil- 
lions. Explaining his reason for turning in his 
resignation from the Harvard faculty, Profes- 
sor McDougall wrote the Boston Trans- 


cript as follows: 

“It is true that I have resigned my position 
on the faculty at Harvard and have accepted 
un invitation to Duke University. The chief 
consideration that has moved me to the change 
is health, both of my wife and myself; we are 
both rheumatic subjects and need a dry, warm 
climate, Also the strain of a full professor- 
ship in a big department at Harvard is very 
severe—only a man in the prime of life can 
sustain it without risk of breaking down; be- 
sides the college duties there is the general 
rush of life. I am optimistic enough to sup- 
pose that at Durham (N. C.) the street cars 
may be less horribly noisy and the telephone 
calls less numerous and the roar and rush of 
street traffic less wearing to the nerves. I may 
say that I have been very happy at Harvard 
and leave it with only warm feelings of ap- 
preciation and gratitude.” 


In his skeptical way the Wind mill wond- 
ers: Did Professor McDougall Tell All? Was, 
he speculates, the tempting offer of an in- 
creased salary an unmentionable, though per- 
fectly excusable, reason for the great psycho- 
logist’s desertion of Harvard? It is not im- 
possible that littlke Duke University will let 
money talk to other eminent men in order 
to convince them that they ought to let their 
names appear in the Duke catalogue. 


The Windmil1 is reminded of how Presi- 
dent Harper, the first head of the University 
of Chicago, invaded Clark University deter- 
mined to secure for the “University of Stan- 
dard Oil” members of that distinguished fac- 
ulty assembled together by G. Stanley Hall. 
It was at a time when Clark was in financial 
straits. There were rumors that some salaries 
might be reduced. 


Learning of the the situation at Clark, Pres- 
ident Harper appeared there, unbeknown to 
President Hall and secretly engaged a major- 
ity of the faculty. “Those to whom we paid 
$4,000, he gave $7,000,” G. Stanley Hall testi- 
fied in his “Life’’, “to those we paid $2,000 he 
offered $4,000, etc. 

“I had spent months’ time, travel, and effort 
in gathering this very distinguished group of 
men and I told him that his action was like 
that of an eagle who robbed the fish hawk of 
his prey”, Hall wrote. But G. Stanley Hall 
was-able to derive some consolation from this 
episode. “The accession of those men to the 
few whom President Harper had at that time 


enlisted,” he said, “I have often been told, as 


indeed was evident, marked an _ epoch 
in his endeavors. Their action in en- 
listing with the new institution by the lake 
gave the public assurance that it would not 
be Chautaquan, but would have a solid scienti- 
fic nucleus. . Thus Clark had served as 
a nursery, for most of our faculty were simply 
transplanted to a richer financial soil.” 


A University of South Dakota freshman 
turned safe blower to pay her $24 tuition fee. 
Another co-ed at the University of Texas was 
implicated in a bank robbery. The Wind- 
mill suggests that a clause be put in honor 
pledges declaring that the pledges neither gave 
nor received stolen money for tuition fees. 


CLASSROOMS 
The Ordeal Ends 


In line with the tendency of students to look 
askance at the present methods of pedagogy 
the Wooster Voice, Wooster College, 
Ohio, prints a lengthy editorial on exam- 
inations. 

Under the title “Another Ordeal Ends”, the 
V oice asks, “What is the purpose of exam- 
inations?” “. . . For one week everyone has 
been in a frenzy. The nervous tension and 
strain have been terrific. Surely during this 
past week we have not been receiving a fair 
sample of what a college education is like.” 

Examinations are inherited, the V oice con- 
tinues. “It requires all our ingenuity now to 
account for them, to invent a plausible pretext 
for continuing them. Some teachers of a low 
order seem to feel that examinations are de- 
signed to test the student’s capacity for re- 
membering details. They would make ency- 
clopedists out of their students. . 

“ . , Education is not storing the mind 
with facts to be rolled off as prayers from 
an Oriental prayer wheel. This theory of ex- 
amination, however, is still held by Mr. Edison 
and also, it must be confessed, by some miser- 
able pedagogues who pretend to inspire youth. 
To be specific: Is it fair to prostitute a Bible 
examination with such a question as “Outline 
the book of Hebrews?” Do not the Scriptures 
say that “the letter killeth, but the spirit 
giveth life?” Surely the best type of exam- 
ination is one that presents general questions, 


questions which will bear extended discussion, — 


and do not require a simple answer like yes or 
no or 1517 or 1776. The tendency in educa- 
tion seems to be in that direction. The fol- 
lowing question was actually presented to a 
class in European history at another college: 
“Which of the four following men was 
born first (1) John Huss, (2) Jesus, (3) Mo- 
hammed, (4) Erasmus?” All that the student 
needed to do in order to give the right answer 
was to put correct numbers in the blank paren- 
thesis. Is this not very similar to the case 
of the illiterate backwoodsman who comes in 
to the court house to attest a deed and simply 
signs an “X” on the signature line? Surely 
the best type of examination can be answered 
with discursive, logical, coherent answers.” 


Why Examiners Examine 


“Some teachers give examinations to de- 
termine what progress the students are mak- 
ing toward mastery of the subject. Others 
give examinations in order to stimulate the 
students to review. One college professor in 
rather Utopian fashion suggests that the pur- 
pose of examinations is ‘to give the student an 
opportunity to look at the subject as a whole, 
to enable him to see the forest under whose 
trees he has been wandering during the term.” 
Of course, the value of review is unquestioned. 
But we should simply like to know whether it 
isn’t the duty of a wise teacher to relate each 
daily assignment to what has gone before. 
Surely the best teacher presents each day’s 
work with the proper perspective on what has 
gone before and what is yet to come. Review- 
ing is not independent of the classroom. 

“Some few teachers prepare their examina- 
tions with a view to making the student bring 
his mind to bear on two or three of the major 
problems presented by the course. After all, 
this is the only type of examination which does 
not fit the student merely to pass examina- 
tions after he graduates. The process of tak- 


ing examinations trains the student to pass 
examinations. And this training has no value 
outside of college except for the lawyer or 
physician. They will be called upon to pass 
state examinations. It is not true that we are 
coming to consider examinations an end in 
themselves? And the registrar has become 
the ‘arbiter of culture’...... a 


MISCELLANY 


Because estimates of money spent at the 
Junior Prom range from $7,600 to $10,000, the 
University of Colorado’s student body presi- 
dent is investigating this year’s expenditures 
with a view to future economy. 


“The Junior Prom is a waste of money”, de- 
clared the Silverand Gold in the editorial 
which brought on the investigation. “A ‘high 
time’ over a weekend means privation of 
pleasure for at least the rest of the quarter for 
many students.” 


Kansas students intend to consider the per- 
plexing international relation of China, Japan 
and the Philippines. A Pan Pacific confer- 
ence to discuss problems of the Pacifie basin 
will be held at the University of Kansas, 
March 11-13. Colleges of Kansas are sending 
delegates. There are about 150 fereign stu- 
dents in these colleges and most of them are 
expected to attend. The meeting will be held 
under the auspices of the Y. M. and the Y. W. 
C. A.’s and Cosmopolitan Clubs. 


PERSONAL 


The Suicides 


With the suicide of J. Morgan Derr, Jr., 
twenty-year-old sophomore at the University 
of Rochester, the total of student suicides 
since January 2nd reaches nine. Despondency 
over ill health and dissatisfaction with his 
marks in mid-year examinations caused Derr 
to end his life, according to J. Morgan Derr, 
Sr. 

This suicide is closely linked with the first 
of the series, that of Rigby Wile on January 
2nd, as Derr and Wile were fraternity brothers 
and close chums. Rigby Wile was son of Dr. 
Ira S. Wile, director of the Mt. Sinai Hospital 
mental clinic in New York. 


Various reasons have been left by the 
student suicides. Wile left a note declaring 
that he had read all the philosophies, that he 
“couldn’t see any use in life’. Another killed 
himself in order to report to his fraternity 
brother the phenomenon of the spirit world. 
Another, a twenty-year-old freshman at James 
Milliken University (Illinois) declared to her 
room-mate the night before his death, “If I 
flunk out, I won’t care to live. I'll never be 
able to go back home to face my parents”. 


As in the Leopold and Loeb case, and other 
instances of unusual undergraduate behavior, 
many are engaged in adorning the moral to 
this student suicide epidemic: 

The students lacked faith in the hereafter, in 
“the present belief in God, in the dignity of 
life”, says President Daniel D. Marsh, Boston 
University. “It is no wonder students commit 
suicide,” Bernard Iddings Bell, president of 
St. Stephen's College, commented. 

“Knowledge and knowledge alone is almost 
certain to remove from man that courage 


which results from ignorance without substi- 
tuting anything for it. Cowardice is the be- 
setting sin of our modern life. To be brave 
one must believe in something. Too much 
education takes away belief in love and hope, 
the ruling forces of the universe. Those who 
believe in nothing become the slaves of every- 
thing. If education is to be defined as the 
accommodation of man to his environment 
then it is more of a curse than a blessing.” 

A poor sense of balance resulting from lack 
of worldly experience is the base of most of 
these student suicides, is the opinion of Presi- 
dent Mark Penney of James Milliken Uni- 
versity. 

aos the 
the 


. A crisis appears which distorts 
vision and destroys the ability to see 
relation of the present circumstances to the 
future. With a larger experience in life, the 
students would see such a failure as a mere 
incident.” 


More in consonance with the facts is the 
opinion of Dr. Charles A. A. Bennett, profes- 
sor of philosophy at Yale University. “I 
firmly believe each of the cases was an in- 
dividual case”, he is reported to have said, 
“the outcome of personal troubles or infirmi- 
ties of which persons removed from the case 
cannot possibly be aware. I certainly do not 
believe there is any general attitude among 
young American students that would account 
for a number of deaths such as these.” 
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Duke Student Collects 
Folk Songs 


By R. P. HARRISS 


When Lord Thomas he came home 
Enquiring for his lady, 
The answer that they made to him: 
She’s gone with the gypsy Davy. 
—From “The Gypsy Laddie.” 


ACK in 1916, Cecil J. Sharp, an English 

writer and musician, made an extensive 
tour of the Southern Appalachians, roaming 
through the mountains of North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Virginia, 
Tennessee, and West Virginia. The object of 
his quest was the folk tune, both in song and 
ballad form. When he left the Southern High- 
lands and returned to London to compile his 
volume of songs (“English Folk Songs from 
the Southern Appalachians,” in collaboration 
with Olive Dame Campbell) he carried with 
him 122 songs and ballads, and 323 different 
tunes—and memories of days spent in sitting 
on cabin porches listening to mountaineer 
songs, days “amongst the pleasantest I have 
ever spent.” 


Songs Learned By Rote 


Scores of the mountain folk along the Blue 
Ridge and the Great Smokies aided him in col- 
lecting the fine old songs, but it was a North 
Carolina mountain woman who furnished him 
the largest number. This woman was Jane 
Gentry, of Hot Springs; and her daughter, 
Miss Nola Jane Gentry, now a student in Duke 
University, is carrying on the work that she 
left off at her death a few years ago. Mrs. 
Gentry furnished 64 songs, all of which she 
herself had learned by rote and which had 
been handed down by word of mouth in her 
family since her ancestors came to America 
from England a long, long time ago. The 
songs she sings are all of London Town, and 
Barbara Allen, and “The Lady and the Dra- 
goon”, and false knights and pretty maids 
with black love-knots in their hair. The 
daughter has preserved these songs and col- 
lected additional ones, and now—being an ex- 
cellent ballad singer—she is bringing them to 
the people outside the little world in the Ap- 
palachian mountain country. 

On the occasions when she gives small folk- 
song recitals, or sings for her friends in pri- 
vate concerts, Miss Gentry brings the quaint, 
naive spirit of another time and another age. 
These songs of the mountain singers “mingle 
there with ancestral memories of dim Irish 
hills, Scotch heaths, and English moorlands— 
folk-memories transformed and fused in the 
thought and speech of American moun- 
taineers.”... 


Old Baliads Still Sung 


. Here the wandering minstrel plies his 
trade, and here the heroes and heroines of 
many a border ballad live securely in the folk- 
memories of a people who might have stepped 
out of one of Shakespeare’s plays or one of 
Scott’s novels. In the sheltered coves of the 
mountains, where the radio, Fords, slogans, 
and movie thrillers are only beginning to pene- 
trate, the people are the people of Old Eng- 
land. There speech is not “American”, but 
English. There songs are not of Tin Pan 
Alley, but of English lanes. 

Often the old songs have been altered some- 
what, or have been modified by the new en- 
vironment, but for the most part they are the 
same ditties that the Anglo-Saxon country- 


folk of a hundred or two hundred years ago 
were singing. Like the lines in “The Gypsy 
Laddie’’, almost all of them show at once their 
English or Scottish origin. Such ballads as 
“Barbara Allen” and “The False Knight Upon 
the Road”, for instance are among the very 
finest and most widely-known of the English 
popular ballads. But there are many other 
songs in Miss Gentry’s repertoire which are 
not so well-known, yet which show by their 
text that they were first sung “en the other 
side.” . 


Simple Singers 


. It is impossible to suggest, in print, 
the remarkable quality of the vocal rendering 
of these songs. There is a traditional way in 
which the songs must be sung, and the real 
ballad and folk-singer never over-steps the 
bounds set down for him. In commenting upon 
this phase, Cecil Sharp says “the mountain 
singers sing in very much the same way as 
English folk-singers, in the same straightfor- 
ward, direct manner, without any conscious éf- 
fort at expression, and with the even tone and 
clarity of enunciation with which all folk-song 
collectors are familiar. Perhaps, however, 
they are less self-conscious and sing rather 
more freely and with somewhat less restraint 
than the English. . The wonderful 
charm, fascinating and well-nigh magical, 
which the folk-singer produces upon those for- 
tunate enough to hear him is to be attributed 
very largely to his method in singing. . 
The folk-singer is never conscious of his au- 
dience—indeed, as often as not, he has none— 
and he never, therefore, strives after effect. 

. When singing a ballad, for instance, he 
is merely relating a story in a peculiarly ef- 
fective way which he has learned from his 
elders, his conscious attention being wholly 
concentrated upon what he is singing and not 
upon the effect which he himself is producing.” 

Miss Gentry recently talked about the old 
songs in a concert which she gave, with the 
assistance of several other young women stu- 
dents in Duke University. 

“My mother had a wonderfully retentive 
memory,” she said, “and all these songs she 
had learned by rote from her mother and from 
other folk-singers in her community... . I 
have heard most of them sung ever since I 
can remember. . as 


Miss Gentry won a reputation both as a 
ballad singer and as a collector of folk songs 
and folklore. Now, the daughter is carrying 
on the tradition in the Gentry family and is 
aiding in preserving the quaint, delightful old 
tunes which are fast being lost to the moun- 
tains because of the inroads of modernity. 

—From the Duke University Chronicle. 


Portrait 
TOOTHLESS and bald 
And foul of breath, 
Staring with brittle 
Eyes at Death, 
Age, fumbling at his 
Watch chain, sung: 
I was a Radical 
Myself, 
When young. 
Philip Page 
in the McGill Fortnightly Review. 


To Educate Audiences 
By EVERETT V. MEEKS 


A conscious modern university should seek* 

not only to train specially qualified stu- 
dents for a life work in the drama, but it 
should also endeavor to create and foster an 
interest in the drama in students who have 
no idea of making the theatre a profesion. 
Jn other words, part of a university’s business 
is to educate audiences. The demand creates, 
and to a large extent controls, the supply. 
What is the use in a perfectly written, per- 
fectly acted and perfectly produced play if 
nobody wants to see it? An ‘Abie’s Irish 
Rose’ seems dignified and useful in compar- 
ison. 

The Yale Dramatic Association was con- 
ceived in this spirit twenty-seven years ago. 
Departing from the frivolous tradition of 
presenting meaningless musical travesties, the 
founders of this Asociation adopted a courage- 
ous policy of producing plays of literary merit 
und curiosity, which were rarely seen on the 
profesional stage, and plays written or adapted 
by students of the university. In the inter- 
vening years the Association has manfully 
lived up to this ideal. It has had to brave 
the displeasure of a numerous section of grad- 
uates, who have thoughtlessly preferred to 
be entertained at the expense of the educational 
reputation and value of their university’s 
dramatic representatives. But it has managed 
to pull through, and to establish itself as 
among the foremost student organizations 
of the country. During these twenty-seven 
years no les than forty full-length plays and 
twenty-nine one-act plays have been produced 
hy it, These plays have ranged in type all 
the way from such profound tragedies as the 
Oresteia of Aeschylus, or the Lear of Shakes- 
peare, to the latest experienmts in light com- 
edy written by such students as Philip Barry, 
Stephen Benet, John Farrar, and Wiliam Kip. 
Among the authors whose works have been 
produced by the Dramatic Association, beside 
those mentioned above, may be named Euri- 
pides, Aristophanes, Marlowe, Beaumont & 
Fletcher, Goldoni, Goldsmith, Ibsen, Tolstoi, 
Tennyson, Synge, Wilde and Shaw. 

Of late years we have been able more and 
more to give our productions an entirely stu- 
dent character. The scenery and costumes 
are generally designed and executed by the 
students themselves with very little outside 
help. The business management of the Asso- 
ciation is completely in the hands of the under- 
graduates. Thus by the time one of our major 
productions is ready for the public, a large 
number of students have been employed in 
getting it prepared. It is my contention that 
by affording such opportunity for studying 
the stage at first hand a university fulfils its 
function, in this one branch of human endeavor 
at least, in thus instructing a group of its 
students an denlivening their interest in the 
art of the theatre. Such students should form 
an ever-increasing nucleus around which the 
intelligent and cultured audiences of the coun- 
try will gradually collect. 


A class spends an entire semester studying 
the ideals of Plato and Socrates. Then half 
the class cheats in the final examinations — 
Romain Dickinson in The Campus 
Review, University of Nebraska. 


* From a speeceh at the Conference on Drama, 
held at Yale University, Feb. 11 and 12, deliv- 
ered by the Dean of the School of Fime Arts. 


